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Dharma, Dhdarani, Abhidharma, Avadana: 
What was taught in Trayastrim&a? 


Peter SKILLING! 


Several narratives cluster around the Buddha’ visit to the ‘abode of the Thirty-three’, the 
TrayastrimSa-bhavana.? Some of these concern the teaching or teachings that he gave 
there — a non-specific ‘Dharma according to common Buddhist tradition, the 
‘Abhidhamma’ according to a unique tradition of the Mahaviharavasin school of Ceylon.’ 
This preliminary study of some of the texts delivered in Trayastrimsa shows that a 
variety of texts covering most Buddhist genres present themselves in their openings 
(niddna) as having been delivered in the abode. 


The visit to TrayastrimSa sets the backdrop for several of the origin myths of the image 
of the Buddha. It is the Buddha’s long absence in Trayastrimsa that causes a king — 
Prasenajit in some stories, Udayana in others — to feel the need for and to commission an 
image of the Buddha.* Another story concerns Bhiksunt Utpalavarna, who employs 
supernormal powers (in which, among the nuns, she is foremost) in order to be the first 
to greet the Buddha. She transforms herself into a Cakravartin King, and rides to see him 
at the foot of the ladder.’ Especially in Siam, following the commentarial traditions but 
even more so the Devorchanaparivatta of the Pathom Somphot (Pathamasambodhi), the 


I presented a preliminary version of this paper on 30 August 2005 at the XIVth Conference of the 
International Association of Buddhist Studies, London, under the title “Trayastrimgas heaven and the 
production of scriptures’ in the panel ‘Disputed authorities: Authenticity and Efficacy in Buddhist 
Scriptures’ convened by Liying Kuo and Peter Skilling. I thank Prapod Assavavirulhakarn and Jan 
Nattier for supplying information for this article at the last minute. 

' Trayastrim$a is regularly described as a ‘bhavana’ — in this article clumsily rendered as ‘abode’ — in 
Sanskrit and Pali (or, in Tibetan as ‘gnas’). So also is Tusita. 

' The texts of ‘Theravadin’ tradition that survive today all — with a few debated exceptions — have been 
transmitted by the Mahaviharavasin lineage of the Theravada of Sri Lanka. It is not possible to know 
whether other lineages, such as the Abhayagirivasins or the Jetavaniyas, agreed with the 
Mahaviharavasins on the points discussed in this article. I therefore describe these points as 
‘Mahaviharavasin’ rather than ‘Theravadin’ in general. 

' For some of these myths, as related to cloth painting, see Skilling 2006. 

5’ For the Utpalavarna episode see Lamotte 1976: 739, Lamotte 1949: 634-636, and Karmavibhangopadesa 

in Lévi 1932: 159-160 (all with, as to be expected, useful annotations). See also Bapat 1950: 42-43 and 

Teiser 1988: 139. For Uppalavanna see BHSD 125 and, for Pali sources, DPPN I 418. For a later 

Chinese biography, which incorporates the Udayana story, see Wieger [1913] 2002, §§ 159-60. 
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descent is also known as ‘the Lord revealing the world’, a scene which is depicted in 
mural paintings and, in the nineteenth century, was represented by an image of the 
Buddha standing, with his two arms stretched downward at his sides, held slightly away 
from his body. 


In this paper I introduce some of the texts which claim to have been taught by the 
Buddha in Trayastrimsa — one of the Pali Bhaddekaratta-suttas, some avaddnas, 
Mahayana sitras, and dharanis, the Pali Abhidhamma, and a vernacular Thai/Lao text 
called Panndpdrami. Several of these texts enjoyed wide dissemination and inspired or 
codified actual practice. This leads to questions about Trayastrimsa and the production of 


scriptures in relation to narrative, authenticity, and efficacy. 
Il 


The Buddha's visit to the Trayastrimsa abode for the three months’ rains retreat and his 
dramatic descent to earth at the end of the retreat are well-known events in the biography 
of the Buddha, events that have inspired art, narrative, and ritual. The descent does not 
figure in the standard lists of the ‘twelve acts of the Buddha’ (if there is any standard list), 
but it is otherwise often counted among the key events of his career.’ In 
Milasarvastivadin tradition, the ‘display of the descent from the gods at the city of 
Samkasya@ is one of the ten ‘obligatory deeds’ (avasyakaraniya) to be performed by all 
Buddhas.’ In the Mahaviharin tradition ‘teaching the Abhidhamma in the Tavatimsa 
abode and descending from the world of the gods at the gate of the city of Sankassa 
(tavatimsabhavane abhidhammadesand sankassanagaradvGre devalokato otaranam) are 
among the ‘thirty fixed rules for all Buddhas’ (samatimsa sabbabuddhanam dhammatda).* 
The city of Sankassa itself is one of four ‘unalterable places’ (avijahitatthandni).? That is, 
the episode is a primary event in the life of Sakyamuni — and in the lives of all Buddhas. 


Several texts list the places where the Buddha spent the eighty years of his life. Two 
chronological lists, one from the *Samgharaksa-samcaya-buddhacarita-siitra, preserved 
in Chinese translation, another from the Mahaviharin tradition — specifically, the 
commentaries (afthakathd) on the Buddhavamsa and the Anguttaranikaya — agree that the 
Buddha spent his seventh rains-retreat after his awakening in the TrayastrimSa abode. 


§ See Bu ston (1988: 79.19-80.4 = Obermiller 1931-32 I 133-134); I have been unable to trace Bu ston’s 

citation from a Ratnavali (Rin chen phren bar). 

SamkaSye nagare devatavataranam vidarsitam bhavati: for references see Skilling 1997: 305 and n. 146. 

8 Madhuratthavilasini nama Buddhavamsatthakatha, 298-299. 

° — Madhuratthavilasint nama Buddhavamsatthakatha, 297-298. Avadadnasataka (Speyer 1970) II 94.13 
jambudvipam samkasye nagare dpajjure udumbaramiile, 600. 13 dzam bwi glin du gron khyer snan Idan 
gyi dab, a pad dza rai nags su sin u dum ba ra’i drun du gSegs so. In AvadanaSataka ‘Samkasya is 
translated into Tibetan as ‘Snan Idan’; in the Buddhacarita (op. cit., re 90b5) it is transliterated as 
‘Samkasa’. For references to the site see BHSD 591 (Samkasya) and DPPN II 974-975 (Sankassa). Both 
the place and the event were also known as Devavatarana and Devavatara (Tib. Lha yul nas babs pa, 
Mahavyyutpatti 4103) — see BHSD 271. 
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Other lists, such as the Vibhadsa as cited in Tibetan by Bu ston Rin chen grub 
(1290-1364)" and by Klon rdol nag dban blo bzan (1719-1794)" do not give any 
chronology; they simply list the places, and agree that the Buddha spent one varsGvdsa in 
Trayastrim$a. 


The Trayastrimsa abode has a special status and a remarkable role in Buddhist 
mythology, ideology, and imagination.” Put simply, it is a ‘paradise’, ruled by Indra or 
Sakra, King of the Gods.” The Vedic god Indra grew up to become Sakra, who became a 
disciple of the Buddha; his encounter with the latter at the Indragaila cave led to his 
attainment of the state of stream-entry, as described in a major siitra, the Sakraprasna/ 
Sakkapanha. Sakra’s visit is depicted at Bharhut, where the cave is described in the label 
as ‘Idasalaguha’." A collection of short sétras in which Sakra features is included in the 
Pali Sakkasamyutta in Sagathasamyutta of the SamyuttanikGya; one of these texts, the 
Dhajaggasutta, contains one of the foundational formulas for the recollection of the 
Buddha.’ Sakra figures in the narratives of numerous jdtakas, and acts as interlocutor in 
the monumental Prajfiapdramitasiitras and in other Mahayana texts. Along with gods like 
Brahma or Mara, ‘Sakra’ is a position or type — there is always a Sakra, each time the 
universe evolves — rather than a unique being. In his past lives the Buddha himself was 
born thirty-six times as Sakra, Lord of the Gods, in Trayastriméa." In Southeast Asia, 
Sakra became a model for ideals of kingship.” 


In the landscape of early Buddhism, the Trayastrimsa abode is a prominent, if not a 
predominant, landmark. A Bharhut relief depicts the Sudharma assembly-hall of the gods 
with the festival of the Blessed One’s hair-knot, described in the label as ‘sudhammd 
devasabha bhagavato cudamaho’. The same sculpture depicts Indra’s Vaijayanta palace, 
described as ‘vejayamto pdsdde’.* Later technical literature describes TrayastrimSa quite 
precisely, for example the Abhidharmakosa.” Much later, the descriptions were 
disseminated in Tibet in manuals like ‘Phag pa’s Ses bya rab gsal, completed 1278,” or 
the Ses bya kun khyab® by ‘Jam mgon Kong sprul Blo gros mtha’ yas (1813-1899). 
Cosmological inventory was essential to ritual, and hence TrayastrimSa and other 
heavens are described in ritual-liturgical texts like the Nes don sgron me, also by Kong 


© Bu ston in Obermiller 1931-32: II 70. 

1 Klon rdol nag dban blo bzan 1991: I 470. 

2. For Pali sources see ‘Tavatimsa’, DPPN I 1002-1004. 

3. For Inda see DPPN I 308-310; for Sakka ‘devanam indo’ see ibid., II 957-965. 

* Liiders 1998 B 35, pp. 109-110 and pls. XIX, XL. 

1S Skilling 1997: 401-467; for a further example of the formula in a recently identifed manuscript 
fragment see Harrison 2007. 

16 See Aniguttaranikaya IV 88-91 and Ekottarikagama in Tripathi 1995: 167-171. 

For Burma see e.g, Charney 2006: 89. 

8 For both see Liiders 1998: B 22, p. 93 and pls. XVIII, XXXVI. 

 Abhidharmakosa Ul karika 65-68 — see de La Vallée Poussin 1971: 160-163 for further references. 

2 Hoog 1983: 19-21; 33; Willemen 2004: 18-19; 29-30 (translation of Chinese version, done before 
1306). 

| Jamgén Kongtrul 1985 I 188-191 = Jamgén Kongtrul 2003: 116-118. 
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sprul.” In Southeast Asia works like the Pali Lokapafinatti (Denis 1977 I Chap. VIII) and 
the fourteenth-century Thai cosmological classic, ‘The Three Worlds’, describe, in 
luxurious detail, the heavens with their gardens and ponds, with their features like the 
p4@rijata/paricchattaka coral tree,” the pandukambala stone slab, the Sudharma assembly 
hall, and Indra’s Vaijayanta palace (Coedés and Archaimbault 1973: 154-166).* 


The power and attraction of Trayastrimsa becomes even stronger when we consider that 
(at least in the received Mahaviharin tradition) two relics of Sakyamuni are enshrined 
there. One — the top-knot or turban relic — comes from the beginning of his career, before 
his awakening, and it might technically be called a ‘bodhisattva relic’ (although this could 
be artificial, since tradition quickly came to use ‘Buddha’, ‘Bhagavat’, ‘Bodhisattva’ 
interchangeably). This is the first relic in classical accounts, and the elevation of the top- 
knot to TrayastrimSa was a favourite theme in sculpture, for example at Amaravati. The 
second relic is from the end of Sakyamuni’s career — a tooth relic brou ght to the abode by 
Indra himself after the passing and cremation of the Buddha. In a Siamese tradition 
widely known through the ‘Phra Malai’ narratives, the future Buddha Maitreya descends 
from the Tusita abode every uposatha day to pay homage to the relics. 


Trayastrimsa seems especially accessible from Jambudvipa. In a Pali jdtaka, the 
Bodhisattva shoots an arrow as far as Trayastrimsa, where it is taken by the gods 
(Asadisajataka, no. 181, especially p. 89.12-17). The Bodhisattva as the cakravartin king 
Mandhata travelled to Trayastriméa and ruled there for the lifetime of thirty-six Sakras 
(DPPN II 444-446). The Aksobhyavyiiha describes a ladder that connects Abhirati, the 
‘Buddhafield’ of Tathagata Aksobhya, to TrayastrimSa.” (In Jambudvipa, however, there 
is no such ladder, and in the Upapdduka-avadana the four assemblies ask 
Mahamaudgalyayana to invite the Buddha to return from TrayastrimSa to earth, saying, 
‘The people of Jambudvipa do not have, sir, such a supernormal power or special ability 
by which they might ascend to the gods of the Thirty-three in order to see, approach, and 
pay homage to the Blessed One’).” A simile given in the Jfdnlokdlamkara 
Mahdydnasiitra proposes that, if the great earth were transformed into vaidiirya, it could 
reflect the TrayastrimSa abode so that ‘all the men and women, boys and girls of 
Jambudvipa’ could see it along with Sakra in his Vaijayanta palace.* The simile became 
celebrated through its integration into the Ratnagotravibhaga (Takasaki 1966: 356-359). 


22. Jamgon Kongtrul 1977: 102. 

' Dhammapala notes that ‘pdricchattaka’ is ‘the Pali form of parijata’: Paramattha-dipani IV, 174.15, 
yam hi lokiya parijatan ti vadanti, tam magadhabhdsdaya paricchattan ti vuccati. 

' There are several Tibetan equivalents for pandu-kambala-silatalam: Mahavyutpatti 7127 has ar mo nig 
lta bwi rdo leb/ar nig Ita bwi rdo leb. Dhvajagrakeyuradharani has va ba dkar po lta bwi rdo leb. See the 
nidanas cited below. 

’ The groves and trees listed at Mahdvyutpatti §§ 4194-4199 all belong to TrayastrimSa. 

’ Chang 1983: 325 —I am unable to locate the passage in the Tibetan translation, at least in this section. 

7) Speyer 1970: 91.1 = Feer 1979: 327. 

8 Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature 2004b: 20-29. See also in general Study Group on 

Buddhist Sanskrit Literature 2004a. 
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The ‘legendary biographies’ of ASoka record the visit paid by the monarch to Samkaégya, 
mentioning also the Utpalavarna episode.” The site of the descent attracted pilgrims from 
as far away as China (in fact the Chinese records are all we have: there are no ancient 
Indian records). The earliest surviving account is that of Faxian, who visited Samkasya in 
the fifth century (Li Rongxi 2002: 177-79). The celebrated scholar of the Great Tang, 
Xuanzang, duly visited the site several centuries later (Li Rongxi 1996: 136-138). 


In Tibet, Burma, and Siam the events connected to TrayastrimSa are part of the ritual 
calendar.” In Siam the descent is enacted in the annual ‘takbat thevo’ ritual which takes 
place at the end of the rains-retreat. One of the most famous places for this — especially 
in this age of tourist promotion ~ is in Uthai Thani in central Siam, where a long line of 
monks — gathered from temples throughout the province — files down a steep staircase 
from the hilltop to the plain as tens of thousands wait to make offerings. 


The abode itself, with its potent relics and powerful associations with the Blessed One 
and with Maitreya, was a coveted place to be reborn. In a Northern Thai tradition the 
Cudamant Cetiya became a pilgrimage destination, for people born in the year of the 
dog. This is part of a system of pilgrimage to cetiyas according to one’s year of birth in 
the twelve-year animal cycle. I am not certain how the trip to Cidamani was arranged in 
the early period. In later centuries substitute sites were established, such as Kyaiktiyo in 
the Mon country (now lower Burma), known in Thai as Phrathat Inkhwaen, and also Wat 
Ketukarama in Chiang Mai. 


III 


Art and iconography are primary sources for the study of the legend of the Buddha's visit 
to and descent from TrayastrimSa. Other sources are siitras and dhdranis that take place 
in the abode. The basic narrative relates that the Buddha visited the TrayastrimSa abode, 
and spent a rains-retreat there. Many versions state that the Blessed One went there for a 
specific reason — to teach the Dharma to his mother Mahamaya, who had died seven days 
after his birth." Further details are that during his stay there the Buddha sat on a stone 
slab beneath the Parijata tree, or sat in the Sudharma assembly hall of the gods. 


That the legend caught the Buddhist imagination at a very early date can be seen from 


% The location of the SamkaSya is not certain. For Cunningham's account of the purported site see 
Cunningham 1972: 271-299; for comments see Allen 2002: 207-208 and Leoshko 2003: 44-45. Debala 
Mitra does not refer to the site in her comprehensive Buddhist Monuments (Mitra 1971). 

» For Tibet see Rigzin 1993: 55; for Burma see Strong 2001: 114-115; for Siam see ibid., 117. 

3 There is some disagreement about where Mahamaya was reborn. According to some traditions (the 
Sarvastivadin Mahavadanasitra, the Lalitavistara, and several Chinese sources) she was reborn in the 
Trayastrimsa, while in early Pali texts she was reborn in Tusita: see Ven. Analayo 2006: 535-536, and 
also the Pratimdlaksanam, which opens with buddho bhagavan jetavane viharati sma, tusitabhavanan- 
matu-dharmadesandd-dgatakalasamaye: citation from Kinnard 1999: 65, n. 98). 
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the ‘non-figural’ reliefs on the great stone encyclopedia of Bharhut and Sanchi, which 
date before the Christian Era.” Other non-figural depictions come from Swat and from 
Mathura. The latter, from Gayatri Tila, and dated to the first century CE, clearly depicts 
the most hallowed sites of TrayastrimSa — the stipa and the turban (Joshi 2004: pl. 28). In 
all the non-figural depictions the triple ladder is the main element; this formulation of the 
scene from the earliest period of Buddhist art is striking. The iconography has been 
remarkably stable, and was maintained as figurative art developed in ‘Greater Gandhara’ 
and in North India through the Gupta and Pala-Sena periods.” The descent became 
standardized in ‘eight marvels’ stela and in independent images — and was adopted in the 
painting traditions of Tibet and of Pagan-period Burma. In the ‘condensed versions’ of 
the stele and cloth paintings the episode was indicated by the figures of Brahma and 
Sakra flanking the descending Buddha. A unique feature in the art of Pagan is the 
depiction of the ascent.* Among the few surviving masterpieces painted at the Tivanka 
Pilimage at Polonnaruwa in Lanka is a depiction of the descent (Godakumbura 1969: fig. 
8). In Siam, in Sukhothai and in Ayutthaya, the descent was a prominent theme, which 
carried into the mural painting in Ratanakosin or Bangkok. In Siam the prominent and 
holy spots of the abode are represented in magnificent Traibhimi manuscripts from late 
Ayutthaya period on. In Buddhist art, representations of the descent continue to be 
produced up to the present. 


The sojourn in and descent from TrayastrimSa is an instructive case of a narrative which 
already had impeccable credentials and an established iconography by the second 
century BCE, before time that the great caityas were built, but which did not enter into 
the textual corpus until centuries afterwards. The event is not included in the great sitra 
collections — the Agamas and Nikdyas ~ and is not found in the Pali Vinaya. ASvaghosa 
devotes two verses to the event in his Buddhacarita. Theoretically the Buddhacarita is 
the oldest extant biography of the Buddha; regrettably the latter part of the text does not 
survive in Sanskrit, but only in a fifth-century Chinese translation® and in an even later 
Tibetan translation,” with some differences in the details. The Karmavibhangopadesa 
refers to a Devdvatarasitra, which has not, as far as I know, been identified.” 


In the Mahaviharin tradition the story appears first in the commentaries, such as the 
Dhammapada-atthakatha, a rich narrative collection which cannot be reliably dated 


32. For Bharhut see Coomaraswamy 1956: 54-56 and pl. XI. For further references see Lamotte 1976: 372. 
I prefer to use ‘non-figural’ rather than the vexed ‘aniconic’. 

* Perhaps the most famous Gandharan image is the one kept in the Victoria and Albert Museum: see 
Kurita 2003, fig. 416 (and also figs. 414-423). For the Ajanta paintings of the event and for a 
comprehensive study and bibliography see Schlingloff 2000, No. 84-87: Devavatara. 

4 For a description of the ascent and the events leading up to the teaching of the Abhidhamma see 
Dhammapadatthakatha M1 216-222. 

3 Beal 1984: 240-241; Karetzky 1992: 179. 

°° Buddhacaritra-nama-mahakavya/Sans rgyas kyi spyod pa Zes bya ba’i sfian riag chen po, Otani Cat. no. 
5656, Vol. 129, skyes rabs, ne, 90b4—6; translation in Johnston 1984, Part III, p. 56. 

* See Lévi 1932: 159-160. 
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(fifth-sixth century?).* Currency of the story of the sojourn in Trayastrimsa and its 
connection with Abhidhamma is presupposed in Buddhaghosa’s Afthasdlini (commentary 
on Dhammasangani: see below), which can be dated to approximately the fifth century. 
and in Buddhadatta’s Madhuratthavildsint (commentary on Buddhavamsa: see below). 
Von Hiniiber (§ 207) states that ‘the brackets for Buddhaghosa’s dates are about AD 370 
to 450’, and notes that Buddhadatta ‘is traditionally seen as a contemporary of 
Buddhaghosa’.*” 


In the Kundldvaddna, the elder Upagupta shows King Asoka the site where the Blessed 
One ‘surrounded by a host of gods, ... descended from the Trayastrimsa Heaven after 
spending a rains retreat there teaching the Dharma to his mother’.® Later on Buddha’s 
aged disciple Pindola Bharadvaja relates to King Asoka how he witnessed certain events 
in the career of the Buddha. He explains that:*" 


Then again, great king, I was right there when the Blessed One surrounded by a host of 
deities came down into the city of SamkaSya from the TrayastrimSa Heaven where he had 
spent the rains retreat among the gods preaching the Dharma to his mother. At that time, I 
saw the achievements of both gods and men, including Utpalavarna’s magical creation of 
a cakravartin. 

[And he added:] 


When the most eloquent of teachers descended 
From the divine realm where he had spent the rains, 
I was there, close by, 

And I saw him, the supreme sage. 


In Ksemendra’s eleventh-century Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata the descent forms the 
setting for Chapter 14, the Devavataradvadana.” 


IV 


What did the Buddha teach in the Trayastrimsa abode? According to the majority of 
accounts, early and late, he ‘taught the Dharma’: no further details are given. When we 
examine the literary record, we find that a range of texts, in different genres and fulfilling 
different functions, present themselves as having been taught in Trayastrimsa. They 


38 See von Hiniiber 1996 §§ 262-269. 

% von Hiniiber 1996 § 324 — but see § 327. 
Cowell and Neil 1987: 394.3, asmin pradeSe bhagavdn devesu trayastrimSesu varsG usitva matur 
janayitrya dharmam desayitya devaganapariyrto ‘vatirnah; translation from Strong 1983: 251. 

Cowell and Neil 1987: 401.21, yadapi mahdraja bhagavata devesu trayastrimSesu varsa usitva matur 
janayitryaG dharmam deSayitva ... ; translation from Strong 1983: 262-263 
®. Avadanakalpalata, Part 1 (BST 22, Darbhanga, 1989) Chap. 14, krtva tridaSasamghadnam bhagavan 
dharmadesSanam; Kshemendra 2001: Chap. XV, pp. 119-26. 

See Analayo 2006: 536 n. 141 for copious references to Chinese sources (and n. 142 for the Chinese 
pilgrims). 


41. 


43. 
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include avaddnas, Mahayana siitras, and dhdranis. In some cases the location and the 
mythology of TrayastrimSa are built into the narrative — for example, in the Jfidnaka- 
stitra or the Dhvajdgrakeyiiradharani (see below). The TrayastrimSa niddna was 
sufficiently appealing to be adopted in at least one Chinese ‘indigenous scripture’, the 
Sutra of the Past Vows of Ksitigarbha Bodhisattva, which opens in the TrayastrimSa where 
the Buddha is teaching the Dharma to his mother.“ 


From Tibet we have examples of ‘synoptic surveys’. These, as part of extended 
biographies of Sakyamuni that draw on the full panoply of sources in Tibetan translation 
available to the authors, summarize the “TrayastrimSa texts’ in single chapters. One 
biography that does this is that by sKal bzam Chos kyi rgya mtsho, composed perhaps in 
1494.* Another is that by the illustrious Ganden scholar, tutor of the Eighth Dalai Lama, 
Tshe mchog glin Yons ‘dzin Ye ses rgyal mtshan (1713-1793), in the life of the Buddha 
that opens his ‘Biographies of the Eminent Gurus in the Transmission Lineages of the 
Graded Path Teachings, called the Jewelled Rosary’, produced in 1787. The information 
has clearly been compiled from nidanas and summaries. Was sKal bzan Chos kyi rgya 
mtsho the first to anthologize the texts in this manner? Or are there any earlier 
examples?” 


In the following I present a sampling of “TrayastrimSa texts’, drawing largely on the 
Peking xylograph Kanjur reproduced by Otani University. This is not in any sense a 
complete survey.* A full study should consult all available Sanskrit, Pali, Thai, Tibetan, 
Chinese,” Khotanese,” and Central Asian sources. It should include other texts 
mentioned in the ‘synpotic surveys’, such as the Sarvadurgatiparisodhanatatantra 
(Skorupski 1983) and an Acalatantra (Mi gy’o bai rgyud) referred to by both sKal bzan 
Chos kyi rgya mtsho and Yons ‘dzin Ye ses rgyal mtshan.* Especially interesting would 
be a comparative study of Story no. 14 of the Chinese *Arthapada-sitra and its parallel 
in the AvaddnaSsataka, the Upapdduka-avadana, which describe interesting interplays 
between Jambudvipa and TrayastrimSa, with Mahamaudgalyana as intermediary.” The 


“4 Sitra of the Past Vows of Earth Store Bodhisattva, New York: Buddhist Text Translation Society, The 
Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions, 1974, p. 28. For the history of the sutra see Wang- 
Toutain 1998: 78-82 and Zhiru 2007: 107-115. For the term ‘indigenous scriptures’, which I use here 
very provisionally in lieu of ‘apocrypha’ (but this only works if at all for East Asian texts), see Zhiru 
82-84. 

‘>. sKal bzan Chos kyi rgya mtsho 1994: 272-279. Date from Martin 1997: 75. 

’ Byan chub lam gyi rim pai bla ma brgyud pai rnam par thar pa rgyal bstan mdzes pai rgyan mchog phul 
byun nor bwi phren ba (summarized translation of title from Willis 1995: 125): Tshe mChog glin Yons 
‘dzin Ye Ses rgyal mtshan 1970: 101 foll. The section is approximately translated in Thurman 1996: 83— 
84. For Yonis ‘dzin Ye Ses rgyal mtshan see ibid., 299 and Willis 1995, Appendix V. 

’ [hope to study the synoptic surveys in Part II 2 of this article. 

* Summaries of four of the texts studied here are given in Tarthang Tulku (gen. ed.) 1995 (a useful 
handbook insofar as it groups texts together by nidana, the site at which they were taught): 326-327. 

' Including of course ‘indigenous scriptures’, some of which are mentioned in Cole 1998. 

' For a— regrettably incomplete - Khotanese version see Emmerick 1968, Chap. 23. 

5! sKal bzan Chos kyi rgya mtsho 1994: 274.6; Tshe mChog glin Yons ‘dzin Ye ses rgyal mtshan 1970: 

103.2. 
*. Bapat 1950: 36-55; AvaddnaSataka no. 86: Speyer 1970 Il 89-97 = Feer 1979: 326-333. 
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Chinese version, ascribed to Zhi Qian, seems to be one of the earliest extant versions of 
the TrayastrimSa narrative. Also awaiting translation and analysis is the Ekottarikagama 
vesrion of the narrative (summarized in Teiser 1998: 136-139). 


1. Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasutta 


One of the most intriguing Pali texts that refers to the Buddha teaching in TrayastrimSa is 
the Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasutta.* Here Devaputta Candana visits the monk 
Lomasakangiya, who is staying in the Nigrodharama in Kapilavattha, and asks him 
whether he knows the ‘summary and analysis of the Bhaddekaratta’ (Bhaddekarattassa 
... uddesan ca vibhangan ca). But how did the god know about the text? Because: 


At one time, O monk, the Blessed One was dwelling among the Tavatimsa gods at the 
foot of the Paricchattaka coral tree on the Pandukambala stone slab. There the Blessed 
One spoke the summary and the analysis of the Bhaddekaratta to the Tavatimsa gods.™ 


The Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasutta is one of a series of four Bhaddekarattasuttas in 
the Uparipannasa of the Majjhimanikaya. All four suttas discuss, in different terms, the 
‘summary and analysis of the Bhaddekaratta’, Bhaddekaratta (Bhadrekardatri in the 
Sanskrit versions) being the enigmatic name of a set of verses given in all four versions. 
Only in the Pali version does the deva explain how and where he learned the verses — the 
reference is missing in the Chinese counterparts, which include a Madhyamdgama 
version and an independent version translated by Dharmaraksa during the period CE 
265-316.% That is, there is no version other than the Pali that relates that the god learned 
the Bhaddekaratta stanzas from the Buddha himself when he was residing in the 
Trayastrimsa abode. 


The Bhaddekaratta was clearly an important text or set of texts. To be transmitted in four 
versions is a rare distinction in the Majjhimanikaya. There are Sanskrit fragments of the 
sutra from Central Asia (not yet edited), a Tibetan translation, and several Chinese 
translations. The Central Asian and Tibetan versions are ‘raksd editions’, concluding 
with a mantrapada, in the Tibetan a *dramida-mantrapada (‘gro Idin gi gsans nags kyi 
gii). 


2. Jitanaka-sittra-buddha-avadana 


° Majjhimanikaya no. 134, Vol. III 199-202. For the four Bhaddekaratta Suttas see Ven. Andlayo 2006: 
574-584 and Bhikkhu Nanananda 1973. For ‘Lomasakangiya see DPPN II 789-790. 

ekam idam bhikkhu samayam bhagava devesu  tdvatimsesu— viharati paricchattakamiile 
pandukambalasilayam. tatra bhagavad devanam tavatimsanam bhaddekarattassa uddesaii ca vibharigaii ca 
abhasi. 
5% Ven. Analayo 2006: 580-581. 
56 For Chinese see Thich Minh Chau 1991: 70 and Andlayo 2006: 574-584. 
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‘The Buddha-avadana, the satra of Jiadnaka’, is a short avaddna, six folios long, which 
was translated circa CE 800 by the team Vidyakarasimha, Sarvajfiadeva, and dPal 
brtsegs.” It opens: 


Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling for benefit of his mother in the 
heavenly abode of the Thirty-three gods on the Pandukambalasila slone slab at the foot of 
the Parijata coral tree. 


At that time, a Devaputra experienced the five omens of imminent death: his flower 
garlands began to wither, his clothes became soiled, his body began to stink, sweat 
streamed from his armpits, and he became uncomfortable in his seat.” Seeing that he 
would be reborn in a sow’s womb, he was terrified. At the advice of other gods he paid 
homage to the Buddha and beseeched him for help. The Blessed One went to him and 
insructed him to go for refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Samgha — the Three 
Gems, and recited a verse on refuge. Soon afterwards the god died, to be reborn in Vaisalt 
as the son of a merchant. As soon as he was born he spoke, saying ‘I take refuge in the 
Buddha, I take refuge in the Dharma, I take refuge in the Samgha’. Thinking, ‘He knows 
the Buddha, he knows the Dharma, he knows the Samgha’, his parents were impressed 
and gave him the name ‘Precocious’ (Tibetan ‘Ses Idan’ = Sanskrit ‘Jianaka’?). When the 
boy was eight, the Buddha came to stay in the Kitagarasala in the Great Forest at Vaisali. 
When the Blessed One went into Vaisali to collect alms, ‘Precocious’ went up to him, 
bowed at his feet, circumambulated him three times, and sat down to one side. He invited 
the Buddha to his family home for the next day’s meal. He then aspired to become a 
Buddha and received a prediction. 


This avadana invokes that terrible moment in the life of a god — the appearance of the 
five omens — a well-exploited trope of impermanence. The plot and phrasing resembles 
the Sakarikdvaddna (Divydvadana XIV and Otani Cat. no. 1014). 


3. Pratit yasamut pdda-ndma-mahdayanasitra 


The ‘Mahayana Sitra on Dependent Arising’ (translators not recorded) opens as 
follows: 


’ Arya-jfianaka-siitra-buddha-avadana/‘Phags pa sans rgyas kyi rtogs pa brjod pa ses Idan gyi mdo, Otani 
Cat. no. 1014, Vol. 40, mdo, u, 297b7-300b5. The Sanskrit title is not very convincing — can it be a back- 
translation by the editors of the Kanjur? A summary, ‘Khye'u Ses Idan gyi gtam rgyud, is given by Ze 
chen rgyal tshab ‘gyur med padma ram rgyal (1871-1926) in his anthology of narratives: see Ze chen 
‘gyur med padma mam rgyal 1992: 667-670. 

di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na, bcom Idan das yum gyi don du lha rnams kyi gnas sum bcu rtsa 
gsum na Sin yonsu dus brtol gyi drun na la ba dkar po Ita bwi rdo leb la bzugs so. 
% See AbhidharmakoSabhasya ad Ill 44ab and La Vallée Poussin’s notes (1971: 136-137). 
©. Pratityasamutpada-nama-mahdayana-siitra/’ Phags pa rten cin ‘brel bar ‘byun ba Zes bya ba theg pa chen 
po’i mdo: Otani Cat. no. 878, Vol. 34, mdo, tsu, 132b5-133b2; Sastri 1950: 70.10. Sastri’s retranslation 
from Tibetan into Sanskrit (pp. 25-27) contains many errors and cannot be relied upon. 
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Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling amongst the Thirty-three gods 
on the Pandukambala stone slab,*! together with Great Auditors like Agvajit® and others, 
Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas like Arya Maitreya, Arya AvalokiteSvara, Vajrapani, and others, 
with Mahabrahma Sahampati, Narayana, Maheévara, and other gods, with Sakra, Lord of 
the gods, with Paficasikha, king of the gandharvas. 


Avalokitesvara asks the Buddha how gods, monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen can 
increase their merit. The Blessed One recites the ‘Pratityasamutpadagatha’ (rten cin ‘brel 
bar ‘byun bai tshigs su bcad pa) — the ye dharma verse, given first in Sanskrit and then in 
Tibetan translation — and describes it as the dharmakaya of the Tathagata. He gives 
instructions for making miniature caityas and installing within them the ye dharma 
stanza, called in this case the ‘Pratityasamutpadadharmadhatugatha’ (rten cin ‘brel bar 
‘byun ba chos kyi dbyins kyi tshigs su bcad pa). 


This short sétra — just over one folio long — relates to ritual practices that spread 
throughout India and beyond starting from about the fifth and sixth centuries.“ Small clay 
stiipas have been recovered in the hundreds and thousands at numerous archzological 
sites. It is likely that the sitra both canonized existing practices and inspired further 
developments through its promise of exceptional merit (brahmapunya), leading to rebirth 
in the Brahma worlds. The Pratityasamutpddasitra is cited in the AksayamatinirdeSatika 


in connection with the ‘equipment of merit’.” 


4. CaturdharmanirdeSa-ndma-mahdydanasitra 


The ‘Mahayana Sitra on the Exposition of Four Dharmas’, available in a Tibetan 
translation done by Surendrabodhi and Ye Ses sde around CE 800, is a short text, just 
over one folio long.” It opens: 


Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling among the Thirty-three gods in 
the Sudharma Assembly Hall of the gods, together with an assembly of monks, five 
hundred in number, and with Maitreya and many other Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas. 


The Blessed One then addresses Maitreya, and explains four factors which overcome bad 


§ di skad bdag gis thos pa’i dus gcig na, bcom Idan das sum cu rtsa gsum gyi lha’i nan na, ar mo nig Ita 


bwi rdo leb la... béugs te. 
* Can we explain the presence of ASvajit by the fact that it was ASvajit — at least in the Mahaviharavasin 
and the Sarvastivadin traditions — who first spoke the ye dharma verse to Sariputra? 
' The translation by Cooper (1983-4), based mainly on Sastri 1950, is unsatisfactory — see remarks in 
Skilling 1983-4. 

See Skilling 2005 and 2008 (noting that the latter is somewhat defaced by typographical errors). 
’ punyasambhara: Braarvig 1993: Il 461 and n. 7. For pratityasamutpada in general, one of the classics 
remains de La Vallée Poussin 1913. For related texts and the best study of the subject see Boucher 1991 
and 1995. 

Arya-caturdharmanirdesa-ndma-mahdayanasitra/‘Phags pa chos béi bstan pa Zes bya ba theg pa chen 
po’i mdo: Otani Cat. no, 915, Vol. 36, mdo, Zu, 63a7-64a2. See Tibetan text with Sanskrit reconstruction 
in Dhih, Journal of Rare Buddhist Texts Research Project 35 (2003) 45-52. 


64, 
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deeds that had been committed and accumulated. This part — the body of the sdtra — is 
cited by Santideva in his Siksdsamuccaya (160.4-11) as from the Caturdharmakasitra. 
The si#tra was translated into French by Feer (1883: 197-198). There is apparently no 
Chinese translation. 


5. TrayastrimSat parivarta-nadma-mahayanasittra 


The ‘Mahayana Sitra of the Chapter on Trayastrimsa, which adopts the name of the 
abode for its title, is preserved in Tibetan in a translation done by Prajfiavarman and Ye 
ses sde around CE 800." Apparently it was not translated into Chinese. It is relatively 
long, taking up about seventy-nine folios in the Peking blockprint edition of the Kanjur 
(by way of comparison, the Vajracchedikdprajndparamita takes up about twenty-nine 
folios in the same edition). The sitra opens as follows: 


Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling among the Thirty-three gods on 
the Pindukambalaéila slone slab at the foot of the Parijata coral tree, out of compassion 
for the mother who gave him birth, having undertaken the vow of the rains-retreat 
together with an assembly of monks, one thousand in number, all of them arhats ... and 
with 72,000 Bodhisattvas ... most of them having come from different universes. There 
the Blessed One, surrounded by a gathering of many hundreds of thousands, taught the 
Dharma. At that time, the Devaputra Candra (Zla ba) and the Devaputra Zla mchog were 
gathered in the assembly. 


Devaputra Candra opens the discourse by asking the Buddha a question. Other 
interlocutors include Sakra (tshu 148b4 foll) and Mafijusri. The Buddha predicts that 
Devaputra Candra will become a monk under Maitreya and also under the other 996 
Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa, to eventually become a Buddha named Candraprabha. The 
sutra also features Mahamaudgalyayana; Mayadevi (Lha mo sgyu ‘phrul) is referred to 
but does not play a major role. The sdtra is rich in narrative and discussion, in prose and 
verse, dealing with emptiness, non-arising, and the perfection of wisdom. 


6. Dhvajagrakeyuéradharani 


The ‘DhdGrani of the armlet to be placed on the creast of a standard’ or ’Phags pa rgyal 
mtshan gyi rtse mo’i dpun rgyan Zes bya bai gzuns was translated by Jinamitra, Danasila, 
and Ye ges sde, circa CE 800. It begins: 


Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling among the Thirty-three gods on 
the pdndukambala stone slab. 


§% TrayastrimSatparivarta-nama-mahayanasitra/Sum beu rtsa gsum pai le’u zes bya ba theg pa chen po’i 
mdo, Otani Cat. no. 889, Vol. 35, mdo, tshu, 134a2-173a6, opening becom Idan das sum bcu rtsa gsum 
pai lha’i nan na Sin yons dwi drun na, ar mo nig lta bwi rdo leb la béugs te. 

% di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na, bcom Idan das sum cu rtsa gsum pa’i lha’i nan na lva ba dkar po 
lta bwi rdo leb la bZugs te. 
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Indra, defeated in battle by the Asuras, hurries to the Buddha, and asks for his protection. 
The Buddha teaches him the invincible Dhvajagrakeyiiradharani, which he himself 
learned in the past when he was a bodhisattva from the Tathagata Aparajitadhvaja.* He 
recommends it for use in battle; it will bring victory wherever one goes. Tied to the tip of 
a standard (dhvajagra) or around the thoat it will protect kings and heroes. In Tibet, the 
Dhvajagrakeyiiradharani is one of the most common texts to be block-printed on cloth to 
make ‘prayer flags’. 


Dhdarani narratives regularly claim connections to past Buddhas. In the Mahdvastu 
(Senart 1882 I 1.4) ‘Aparajitadhvaja’ is the first Buddha under whom Sakyamuni, then a 
Cakravartin king, ‘planted roots of good’ at the beginning of his ‘natural career’ 
(prakrticary4). 


7. Usnisavijayadhdrant 


Usnisavijayadhdaranti is a family of texts, the history of which is rather complicated. One 
of those preserved in the Kanjur bears the title ‘Dharani of the Crown of Victory, Purifier 
of all realms of misery’. About ten folios long, it was translated circa CE 800 by 
Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, and Ye Ses sde.” 


The Devaputra Suparatisthita (Lha’i bu Sin tu brtan pa) who enjoys and disports himself 
in the Sudharma Devasabha with the Thirty-three gods, hears that he will die in one week 
and be reborn for seven lives in Jambudvipa, after which he will be born in hell. 
Terrified, he hurries to Sakra, who realizes that the seven lives mean a pig, a dog, a 
jackel, a monkey, a poisonous snake, a vulture, and a hawk. Sakra goes to the Buddha to 
ask for help, and the Buddha recites the Usnisavijayadharani. 


The UsnisavijayadhGrani is a long liturgy recited in long-life ceremonies. The dh@rani 
itself has had a long life, having swept with its attendent rituals across Asia from about 
the eighth century on. It is recited to this day, including in the form of a Pali verse 
version of the narrative (without the dhdrani). In China and Japan the 
Usnisavijayadharani has been carved on stone pillars, and the female deity Usnisavijaya 
has been widely rendered in various media,” placing both the dharani and the deity 
among the most visible of all dharanis. 


8. Hiranyavati Dharani 


° Skilling in progress. 

©. Sarvadurgatiparisodhani-usnisavijaya-nama-dharani/Nan ‘gro thams cad yons su sbyon ba gtsug tor 
rnam par rgyal ba Zes bya ba’i gzuns rtog pa dan bcas pa, Otani Cat. no. 198, Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 
226b-231b3. 

™ See Shaw 2006: Chap. 16. 
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This is another short dharani text, translated by Jinamitra, Danasila, and Ye Ses sde circa 
800.” It opens: 


Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling among the Thirty-three gods at 
the foot of the Parijata coral tree of the gods on the padndukambala stone slab with many 
thousands of Bodhisttvas, all of them predicted to unsurpassed, true and full awakening 
and bound to one final birth. At that time the Blessed One addressed the Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattva Legs par gnas ...” 


The Buddha praises and teaches the Hiranyavati Dharani, a very short dharani of only a 
few phrases, which protects against malignant beings. 


9. Aparajitd-pratyamgira-maha@dharant 


The ‘Grand Dharani of Invincible Pratyamgira, the White Parasol of the Crown of All 
Tathagatas’, or Sarvatathdgatosnisa-sitatapattra-ndma-apardajitd-pratyamgira- 
mahdadharani, is about sixteen folios long.“ The Buddha delivers the dharani in the 
Sudharma assembly hall: 


Thus I heard, upon a time, the Blessed One was dwelling among the Thirty-three gods in 
the Sudharma Assembly Hall of the gods, together with a large assembly of monks, a 
large assembly of Bodhisattvas, and Sakra, Lord of the Gods. Then the Blessed One, 
seated on the seat spread out for him, entered the concentration (samadhi) called Vision 
of the Crown (gtsug tor rnam par gzigs pa Zes bya ba’i tin ne dzin). From the opening in 
his crown (usnisavivara), these mantrapada (gsan snags kyi gZi) issued forth ... 


The mantrapada is a long string of phrases, translated into Tibetan, offering homage to 
(... la phyag tshal lo) Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, arhats and other realized ones. After this 
the Buddha announces the benefits of the mantrapadas, and recites several more mantras, 
which are transliterated rather than translated.” 


”. Hiranyavati-nama-dharani/‘Phags pa dbyig dan Idan pa Zes bya ba’i gzuns, Otani Cat. no. 190, Vol. 7, 
rgyud, pha, 202b3-204a6. 

® Tam not certain of the Sanskrit equivalent of ‘Legs par gnas’. ‘Susamsthita (Mahdvyutpatti 7419) is one 
possibility, but also possible are Suvasa and Supratisthita, the latter the leading character in the 
Usnisavijaya texts. 

™ De béin gSegs pa thams cad kyi gtsug tor nas byuh ba gdugs dkar mo Zes bya ba géan gyis ma thub ma 
phyir zlog pai rig snags kyi rgyal mo chen mo, Otani Cat. no. 202, Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 243a-251a3. 

7% See the Sanskrit niddnas in Bendall 1992: 63; Matsunami 1965: 156-159; and Mahdpratyamgira nama 
dharani in Buddhist Himalaya (A Journal of the Tibeto-Nepalese Tradition), Vol. 2 Nos. 1& 2 (Winter 
1989, 67-72), which together may be diplomatically edited to yield evam maya Srutam ekasmin samaye 
bhagavan devesu trayastrimSesu viharati sma || sudharmmayam devasabhayam mahata bhiksusamghena 
sardham mahata ca bodhisattvasamghena trayodasabhir bhiksugatai §akrena ca devandm indrena 
sdrdham. For Sitatapatra as a goddess see Shaw 2006, Chap. 15. 

The Sanskrit fragments from Central Asia edited by Hoernle evidently come from the later sections 
(Hoernle 1970: 52-57). 
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In the same volume of the Tantra section of the Peking Kanjur are three other closely 
related texts. The first, which is about twelve folios long, bears almost the same title and 
has the same opening. The dhdranis are close as well.” According to the colophon the 
text was translated by Parahitabhadra and Zu dga@ rdor in the *Amrtakaravihara in 
Kashmir after obtaining an old manuscript.* The other two texts have no narrative 
introductions but give mantras and dhdranis in translation and transcription. The 
relations between the four texts remain to be unravelled. 


10. The Mahaviharavasin Abhidhamma” 


With their bold assertion that the Buddha taught the Abhidhamma to his mother 
throughout the full three months of the rains-retreat, the Mahaviharavasins of Ceylon 
added a new dimension to the question of what the Buddha taught in TrayastrimSa.” This 
claim — which introduces a new genre to the TrayastrimSa family to texts — is unique to 
the Mahavihara. No other Buddhist school chose to locate the teaching of the 
Abhidharma in the TrayastrimSa abode. The Sarvastivadins ascribed the seven books of 
their Abhidharma to the great disciples of the Buddha and other later authors; there were 
disagreements about the ascriptions of authorship, and the status of the Abhidharma as 
Buddhavacana was debated by the Abhidharmikas, Vaibhasikas, and Sautrantikas, but 
there was no suggestion that the Abhidharma was taught anywhere but in Jambudvipa.” 


The seven books of the Mahaviharin Abhidhamma have no narrative frames whatsoever. 
There are no introductions that give any niddnas — the locations and occasions of the 
teaching of the books — and there are no closing passages. The Dhammasamgani, the 
first book of the Abhidhamma, for example, opens with a summary of contents (mdtika); 
the rest of the book is a question and answer style explanation of the matika. The second 
book, the Vibhanga, opens directly with the analysis of the aggregates (khandavibhanga). 
And so on: each of the seven books stands alone, as an anonymous treatise. 


The Pali Abhidhamma books themselves are ancient, but we know little if anything about 
their origins and early status. Lamotte (1976: 200) notes that ‘until the fifth century the 
Sinhalese schools hesitated on where to place the books of the Abhidhamma. For the 
orthodox monks they formed a special pitaka, the third; but for the Dighabhanakas they 


7 Sarvatathagatosnisasitatapattra-nama-apardjitapratyamgiramahadharani/De bzin gsegs pa thams cad kyi 
gtsug tor nas byuh ba gdugs dkar mo Zes bya ba géan gyis ma thub ma phyir zlog pa’i rig snags kyi rgyal 
mo chen mo. Otani Cat. no. 203, Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 251a3-257al. 

%- For Parahitabhadra and dGa ba rdo (rje) see Naudou 1968: 182-183; for a monastery with, in Stein’s 
restoration, a similar name, see ibid., 53. 

™ Tuse the Pali form ‘Abhidhamma’ to distinguish the Mahaviharin tradition from the ‘Abhidharma’ of the 
Sarvastivadins and other schools. 

*. The commentary on Lokasangiyabhaddekarattasutta places the teaching of the Bhaddekaratta in the 
same period — see Papaficastidani Majjhimanikayatthakatha V 717-22. 

5 See Mizuno 1961; Willemen et al. 1998: 63-80; Dhammajoti 2007: 98-127. See also the entries under 
‘Abhidhamma by several authors at Malalasekera 1961: 37-49. 
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belonged to the Khuddakanikaya.’” It seems likely that the seven books of the 
Abhidhamma were brought to the fore by Acariya Buddhaghosa, who effectively defines 
the Mahavihara tradition we know today. In his works the account of the Buddha's visit to 
Trayastrimsa is adopted as a ‘post-canonical’ or ‘extra-canonical’ nidana for: their 
Abhidhamma. The most detailed exposition of the status of the Abhidhamma would seem 
to be that given by Buddhaghosa at the beginning of his Atthasdlini (1-36). The school’s 
explanation of the origins of the Abhidhamma is quite complex, and it envisages three 
main stages: realization, reflection, and teaching. 


The Buddha realized the Abhidhamma at the ‘seat of awakening’. In the fourth week after 
the awakening (Jataka I 78.2): 


The gods constructed a jewelled pavilion (ratanaghara) to the northwest of the Bodhi- 
tree. Seated cross-legged there [the Buddha] spent one week reflecting on the 
Abhidhammapitaka, in particular, on the endless systems of the Samantapatthdna |the 
seventh and last book of the Abhidhamma]. The Abhidhammikas, however, state that the 
jewelled pavilion was a building made of jewels at the site where he examined the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma. Because both of these interpretations are appropriate both are 
to be accepted. From that time on the site became know as the ‘Shrine of the jewelled 
pavilion’. 


Several types of nidana for the Abhidhamma are dicussed, but the approved version 
maintained that the Blessed One taught the Abhidhamma in TrayastrimSa. One niddna is 
cast in the time-honoured sara form (without, let us note, the intial evam me sutam): 


Ekam  samayam  bhagava_— devesu—— tavatimsesu_—viharati ~—_—spparicchattakamille 
pandukambalasilayam. tatra bhagava devanam tdvatimsanam abhidhammakatham kathesi 
ti idam assa santikenidanam. 


In the Mahaviharin tradition all Buddhas teach the Abhidharma to their mothers in 
Trayastrimsa. After having performed the ‘twin prodigy’ (yamakapatihira) Sakyamuni 
wondered, 


‘Where did past Buddhas spend the rains-retreat after having performed the twin 
prodigy?, and he saw, ‘Spending the rains-retreat in the Tavatimsa abode, they taught the 
Abhidhammapitaka to their mother’. 


This principle is followed in the Buddhavamsa Commentary, which mentions the 
teaching of the seven books of the Abhidhammapitaka to their mothers by several past 
Buddhas, for example Dipamkara and Kassapa.” 


®. Lamotte 1976: 200, ‘Jusqu’au Ve siécle certaines écoles singhalaises hésitaient sur la place 4 accorder 
aux livres d’Abhidhamma. Pour les moines orthodoxes, il formaient un pitaka spécial, le troisitme; par 
contre les Dighabhanaka les rattachaient au Khuddakanikdya. 

83 Madhuratthavilasini nama Buddhavamsatthakathd, 124, 264. 
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Lamotte (1976: 199-202) gives a succinct summary of the status and claims of the 
Mahaviharin Abhidhamma. He notes that 


Le fameux prodige de SamkaSya est bien connu de la légende sacrée et abondamment 
représenté sur les documents figurés : Sakyamuni monta au ciel des Trayastriméa, y 
enseigna la Bonne Loi 4 sa mére Maya, qui avait repris naissance dans ce paradis, puis au 
bout de trois mois redescendit sur terre par une triple échelle précieuse, en compagnie 
des dieux Brahma et Indra. Les Abhidhammika singhalais ont voulu donner a cet episode 
légendaire la valeur d'un événement littéraire: ce n’est pas la Loi en général mais bien les 
Sept Livres d’ Abhidhamma que le Buddha aurait préchés 4 sa mére. La lecon terminée, il 
se rendait chaque soir au lac Anavatapta pour s’y baigner, puis, durant la sieste, 
communiquait au grand disciple Sariputra, le contenu du sermon qu'il avait préché. Et 
Sariputra, ayant ainsi appris ’ Abhidhamma, le transmettait & ses cing cents disciples 
demeurés sur terre. Cette modification singhalaise de la légende se retrouve, avec 
quelques variantes, dans les commentaires du V° siécle.™ 


The account of the first recitation or council in the Pali Vinaya, that is to say, the Vinaya 
transmitted by the Mahavihara school, does not mention the Abhidhamma —~ it mentions 
only the recitation of the ‘Dhamma-Vinaya, the Vinaya and the Suttanta (Vinaya Yi 
284-293). It was up to later authorities to retroactively add the Abhidhamma as — 
necessarily — the third Pitaka (Jayawickrama 1962: 3-16). The statement that the 
‘Abhidhammapitaka was taught by the Buddha (abhidhammapitakam ca 
sammasambuddhadesitam) in the form of the seven books transmitted today generally 
went unquestioned up until the twentieth century, and it still remains an article of strong 
faith in many circles.* Later Thai-language works, such as the Sarigitikathd edited by 
Prince-Patriarch Vajirafiana (Kromphraya Vajiraianavarorasa, Phra Mahasamana Chao, 
1869-1921) include the Abhidhamma in the First Council:® 


Then Mahakassapa Thera asked Ananda, ‘Where did the Jinasiha teach the 
Abhidhammapitaka?’ [Ananda answered] ‘Tavatimse bhante — The Buddha taught the 
Abhidhammapitaka in the Tavatimsa Devaloka. 


All of this provokes many questions. If we examine the history of the transmission of the 
Abhidhamma closely, we see a process in which a set of texts was gradually naturalized 
and canonized, until — contrary to some of the fundamental texts of the school itself — the 
set was retroactively admitted into the august procedings of the First Council. This is 
only one examply of the inadequacy of the ‘very idea’ of canonicity as a primary tool of 
analysis in the historical study of Buddhist literature. ‘Canons’ were continually 
redefined, refreshed, and reinvented. Yesterday’s apocryphon becomes today’s canonical 


** Lamotte refers here to ‘Atthasdlini, p. 16; Commentaire du Dhammapada, Ul, p. 222-223 et 
Commentaire du Jataka, IV, p. 265’. 

8 See Somdet Phra Vanaratna 2521: 39-41. 

% Vajirafianavarorasa, Kromphraya 2538: 35. 
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text.” 
11. Pafifiapdrami 


A short text entitled Pavifidparami is widely represented in Lanna and Lao manuscript 
catalogues.” The text opens in Pali, giving the thirty perfections (pdrami) as modules in 
an iti pi so formulation.” Then comes the Pali-Thai introduction: 


At one time, it is said (ekasmim kira samaye), the Teacher was seated on Indra’s throne, 
the Pandukambalasilasana’. 


Not much is known about the Paviiidpdrami,which is one of many Southeast Asian texts 
that lie unstudied in manuscript form, awaiting the attnention of scholars. It is not clear 
whether the text was transmitted in central Siam or in Cambodia (although the basic 
formula of thirty perfections (pdrami) certainly did). Nor is it clear whether a complete 
Pali version ever existed or even exists today.” 


Vv 


This brief survey shows that some of the most important texts of Buddhism were 
delivered in TrayastrimSa. ‘Important’, however, is an overused word — so overused that 
it is effectively meaningless. What do I mean when I employ the term here? I mean texts 
that were used, texts that endured, texts that were part of the fabric of ritual and 
intellectual life — texts that cannot be ignored in the attempt to understand the history of 
Buddhism. True, most of the texts have been ignored, and are not well known in modern 
scholarship. It might seem inconceivable that there is not a single book-length 
monograph on dharani and dharani narratives, whether as ritual or as literary genres — 
but that is the case. Little comprehensive work has been done in the more than one 
hundred twenty years since Feer’s pioneering translations of several dhdranis from the 
Tibetan or Max Miilller and Bunyiu Nanjio’s synoptic edition of the 
Usnisavijayadharani.” 


%” The case of the Abhidhamma is instructive: after have gained canonicity by the time of Buddhaghosa, it 
was deprived of that status by the main trend of twentieth century scholarship, including that of colonial 
era Ceylon. In the monasteries and meditation centres of Southeast Asia, however, the Abhidhamma 
continues to be regarded as the most profound ‘basket’ of the Tipitaka. 

88 JT use here the printed palm-leaf edition published by So. Thammaphakdi Fils: Pafiiaparami-desand, 

sadaeng Gnisans haeng kan charoen parami 30 das, edited by Mahasila Viravans, Wat Pathumwanaram 

(Bangkok: 2504 [1961]). A Lanna or Thai Khtin version in one bundle is kept in the Fragile Palm 

Leaves Collection, Bangkok. The opening Pali section on the thirty padrami is given in several modern 

printed Lao chanting books, without the narrative. 

Folio 1 recto to folio 2 verso 1. 

This is a question that concerns a large number of Thai texts, largely narrative. Do the embedded Pali 
phrases come from an ‘original Pali version’? Or are they stylistic devices, invocations of the authority 
of the ‘root language’ — the milabhasa of Pali? Probably there are instances of both. 

*! Feer 1883; Miiller and Nanjio 1884. I do not mean to say that nothing has been done — a great deal has 
been published, some of it very fine. But the dynamic role and the ubiquity of the dharani phenomenon 
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This situation says more about the weaknesses and caprices of ‘Buddhist Studies’ than 
the status of the Trayastriméa texts. The Usnisavijaya, for example, has been and still is a 
living phenomenon, prominent across much of Asia, defining and inspiring ceremonial 
and social practice. The Pratityasamutpddasitra belongs to a thick complex of ritual 
ideas that can be traced from the monastic edifices of northern India to Central Asia to 
the remote limestone caves of peninsular Southeast Asia; the continuity of these ideas 
can be seen today in Nepalese, Himalayan, and Thai Buddhisms. The Abhidhamma of the 
Mahaviharavasins has been and remains inseparable from the metaphysics, meditation, 
and ritual practice in the societies where the Theravadin Vinaya lineage has taken root. 
The TrayastrimSa texts have inspired and continue to inspire, have defined and continue 
to define, Buddhisms of different periods and very different places in multiple ways. Each 
text, in its own right, has an individual history and has played its own specific roles, at 
the same time interacting with narrative, ritual, iconography, and philosophy within the 
immense creative intertextuality of the Buddhist imaginaire. 


We have seen that some of the basic narratives connected with TrayastrimSa belong to a 
very early period. It appears as if the abode remained a ‘free space’ for some centuries — 
the Buddha taught ‘the Dharma’ there, and the details could be filled in according to the 
needs of reciters or of Buddhist communities. I do not mean that the sojourn in 
Trayastrimsa was a convenient blank space in which to situate ‘apocryphal’ scriptures — 
there may be some truth in this idea, but the reasons for the association of teachings with 
the realm must have been more complex. From the point of view of narrative, the sojourn 
seems to gave been universally accepted, and — from the evidence of art and textual 
history — it maintained its own momentum, for example, as a powerful invocation of the 
Buddha’ filial piety. The use of the space changed constantly; for example when in Siam 
the Phra Malai narratives linked the abode to the coming Buddha Maitreya, who 
regularly visits the abode to worship the Ctidamani Cetiya. 


To situate a text in TrayastrimSa provided a good setting in which to make certain 
doctrinal points. One of these was that even a paradise like TrayastrimSa is not eternal — 
although the deities there enjoy immense pleasure, eventually their time will come and 
their merit will be exhausted. Driven by bad deeds committed in previous lives, they may 
have to fall into hells or be reborn as animals. This offers the scope to teach the doctrine 
of karma, and to assert that the Buddha himself is the sole refuge for beings afflicted by 
calamities and by inevitabilities like death. In several of the narratives the afflicted god 
goes to Indra for succour, but Indra can do nothing more than send or conduct the deity 
into the presence of the Blessed One. The dramatic stories reinforce the notion that the 
Buddha is ‘Devatideva’, the ‘God Superior to the Gods’. The texts draw their authority 
from being set in Trayastrimsa; by the same stroke they reinforce the authority of 


has not been intergrated into the histories of Buddhism. 
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Trayastrim$a itself as a locus for powerful events and teachings. Authority is not static; it 
recharges itself through constant feedback. 


From a literary point of view, the sojourn in the TrayastrimSa abode is an episode in the 
life of the Buddha; the episode — like many others ~ is itself a grand frame story, which 
brackets any number of secondary stories. From an historicist point of view, the 
TrayastrimSa visit is an apocryphal story which has itself bred more apocrypha. 
‘Apocrypha within apocrypha might sum up the vitality of Buddhist narrative traditions, 
noting that the apocryphal texts count among the most authoritive. 


Individually and as a group, the TrayastrimSa texts briefly examined here raise many 
questions, far more than can be addressed in a single article.” Was the descent from 
TrayastrimSa originally a north Indian tradition? Or, more specifically, was it a local 
tradition that developed in Samkasya, and gradually, through the promotion of the site by 
resident samghas and other interested parties and through pilgrims’ tales, was 
incorporated into literature and expanded its range? 


Can we answer the question, what did the Buddha teach in TrayastrimSa? I believe we 
can: he taught the Dharma, as the early texts unanimously affirm. The flexible and 
multivalent term ‘Dharma’ embraces all of the genres discussed here — siitra, Mahayana 
sutra, avaddna, dharani, and even Abhidhamma.” 
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